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The Siris Bronzes. 

[Plate VI.] 

The bronze, (height 7 in.) illustrated on Plate vi. from my draw- 
ing, and its companion, known as the Siris bronzes, are considered to 
be the finest examples known of the toreutic art, ipya ^rjXaza xac 
(Jipoprjlaza, " works beaten down and hammered up from the inner 
side." They were found in 1820, in Magna Graecia, in the ruins of 
Grumentum (now Saponara) not far from the river Siris ; near this 
place Pyrrhos fought his first battle, and they may have formed part 
of the spoils of that engagement. Such shoulder pieces of a Greek 
suit of armor covered the leather straps by which the back and breast 
pieces of the cuirass were held together, and hung down upon the 
breast. These admirable works were acquired at Naples by P. O. 
Bronsted, and sold by him to the British Museum in 1833 for £1,000, 
raised by a subscription towards which the trustees gave £200. Both 
are engraved in Bronsted's Bronzes of Siris, published by the Dilet- 
tanti Society in 1836. Bronsted's theory was, that they belonged to 
the school of Lysippos, and this accorded with his suggestion that 
they were connected with Pyrrhos. But all recent writers agree in 
assigning these works to the school of Scopas, and in this connection 
Lenormant suggests that they may have belonged to Alexander 
Molossos^ king of Epeiros, or to one of his generals. The subject of 
the relief is variously called Achilles slaying Penthesileia, or Ajax 
Oileus slaying the Amazon Derione; but it is more probably a con- 
ventional group of a Greek warrior and an Amazon, such as numer- 
ous sculptural compositions, like the marbles of Phigaleia and Hali- 
karnassos, repeated in endless variation without attempt at individu- 
alization. In the parts .of the relief that stand out most boldly, the 
thickness of the beaten bronze does not exceed that of heavy writing 
paper. See Guide to the Bronze Boom, Brit. Mus., 1871 ; Waagen, 
Art Treasures, I. 93 ; Murray, History of Greek Sculpture, n. 334-5 ; 
Miiller, Ancient Art, p. 271 ; Lenormant, La Grande Grece, i. 
447-49. 

Charles C. Perkins. 
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SIRIS BRONZE, 

(British Museum.) 

(Drawn from the original by C. C. Perkins.) 



